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Memorabilia. 


(HE General Register Office is commemorat- 
ing its centenary this year by an exhibi- 
tion at Somerset House of various historical 
objects and a number of records of more than 
ordinary interest, and also by the publication 
of an illustrated brochure entitled ‘ The Story 
of the General Register Office and its Origins 
from 1538 to 1937,’ compiled by the Registrar 
General. 

Registration in this country is, for the pre- 
sent purpose, taken to begin in the fourth 
decade of the sixteenth century. The greater 
part of the early records, being parochial, do 
not concern any general register office, but 
a certain number of old registers have come 
into the custody of Somerset House, and this 
account begins by pointing out that two classes 
of these are of special interest: the records 
of foreign Protestant churches (principally 
French or Walloon) and the records of the 
Chapels-Royal. From the latter several note- 
worthy entries are included in the exhibition 
and illustrated in the brochure. The regis- 
ters of the Free Churches and of the Society 
of Friends furnish much good material, and 
then we have also the register kept by Dr. 
Williams’s Library. An entertaining, if also 
lamentable, section relates to the marriage 
registers of the Fleet and King’s Bench 
Prisons, the Mint and May Fair Chapel. 


KE Fordwick, the neat little quarterly 
amphlet of the Brentford and Chiswick 
Public Libraries, adds to its classified list of 
books an article by a man of letters. In the 
latest issue Mr. Mottram makes a survey of 
‘Books on the Great War,’ among which his 
own trilogy of ‘The Spanish Farm’ ranks 
high. A selection is particularly useful, as 
the war literature came copiously during and 
directly after the fray, then stopped, and 
started again, when emotion had been tem- 
pered by deliberation. 
To-day nearly all the infantry divisions 


have their special histories and both prac- 
tised hands and men who, as Mr. Mottram 
says, needed ‘‘ the impulse of those days ’’ to 
write, have made successes of their work. 
Poetry has gained some poignant pieces, 
which put out of date the factitious violence 
some poets indulged in before the war. 


Two articles in particular have interested 

us in the July Connoisseur. One-is Mr. 
Adrian Bury’s account of Cotman of Norwich 
and the other Mr. F. W. Kelly’s suggestion 
for the identification of a ‘ Portrait of a 
Warrior’ at Panshanger. This work, of 
Elizabethan date, has twice been seen in 
London, and conjectured to be either Italian 
or South German, though painter, subject and 
provenance are all unknown. It represents 
a slender youth in plain, close-fitting black, 
leaning on a halberd, with his armour about 
him and a fight going on in the distance. 
There is an inventory extant of the pictures 
left at his death in 1588 by the Earl of 
Leicester, and Mr. Kelly, looking through 
this, was struck by an entry: ‘‘ A picture of 
Sir R. Sidney leaning on his holberde and his 
armore lying by him.’’ Considerations of 
date, and comparison with other examples— 
set out here in detail—have brought him to 
the belief that the picture at Panshanger is 
this same portrait, and that not improbably 
it is the work of Isaac Oliver, known to be 
the author of a miniature of Sir Anthony 
Mildmay, which has some similarity in its 
handling. Mr. H. Granville Fell tells 
us that at present at the Lefévre 
Galleries, King Street, St. James’s, there 
are some thirty Cézannes, which may 
be bought on the instalment plan. They are 
the first to be proposed for sale in this way. 


THE various communications to our columns 

concerning Isaac Pyke, who was twice 
(1714-1719; 1732-1738) Governor of St. 
Helena, have been brought together, with 
additions, in a brochure of some seven- 
teen octavo pages, which includes Isaac 
Pyke’s will, as also that of his mother, 
Ann Pyke, and that of Borlace Pyke, subject 
of some correspondence in ‘ N. and Q.,’ whose 
ancestry, however, has not yet been ascer- 
tained. We have looked through it with great 
interest, and thank the correspondent who 
sent it to us, 


WE much regret that an error in number- 

ing should have occurred on the title- 
page of our numbers for July 10 and 17. 
“Vol. 174” and ‘‘ Vol. 175 ’—as they are 
respectively numbered, should both, of course, 
be Vol. 173. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE GHOST OF JEMMY TWITCHER. 


" GIN CE a certain famous essay on Chatham 
: . every schoolboy has known how 
Sandwich came by the name of Jemmy 
Twitcher ’’—so begins a recent article dis- 
cussing the authorship of John Wilkes’s 
‘ Essay on Woman.’ But in this, as in many 
other instances, every schoolboy’s knowledge 
reflects popular fallacy ; and a famous literary 
anecdote can be shown to have flourished 
these many years with its roots in the fertile 
soil of error. The problem involves Gay, 
Wilkes, Gray, Horace Walpole, Churchill, 
and finally John Montague, Lord Sandwich. 
A brief review of the political events lead- 
ing up to the application of the nickname is 
necessary in order to establish certain dates 
clearly in the reader’s mind. 

John Wilkes was arrested on 25 April, 1763, 
for the publication of Number 45 of his fam- 
ous North Briton, in which he attacked the 
King’s speech. Egremont, George Grenville, 
and Halifax—the ministry which had suc- 
ceeded Lord Bute scarcely a week earlier— 
were confounded when Justice Pratt dis- 
charged the patriot on the grounds that libel, 
with which he was charged, could not be con- 
strued as treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace, and hence did not abrogate his privil- 
ege as a member of Parliament. In July, 
Wilkes added to their discomfiture by win- 
ning a judgment of £1,000 against the 
ee, messenger, who had arrested 

im. 

On 21 Aug., 1763, Egremont died. The 
King’s problem was to find a willing sub- 
stitute who would not be too aggressive, and 
he chose Lord Sandwich, who was, inci- 
dentally, one of England’s most famous 
profligates. Now Wilkes was also notorious 
as a profligate; and he and Sandwich had 
been friendly members of the Hell Fire Club, 
which is reported to have enacted sinister 
rites, subversive of all religion and morality, 
at the obscenely decorated Medmenham 
Abbey.! 


1 See E. Beresford Chancellor, ‘ The Lives of 
the Rakes,’ 5 vols. London, 1925; vol. iv, ‘ The 
Hell Fire Club.’ This work is frequently 
inaccurate. There is also an account of the 
erganization in Charles Johnstone’s novel 


During the summer of 1763, Wilkes, while 
continuing to issue the North Briton from 
his private press, amused his leisure by 
printing a dozen copies of his parody on 
Pope— An Essay on Woman.’ The circula. 
tion of this work was so private that the 
Ministry had to bribe an apprentice in order 
to obtain the proof-sheeets ; but get them they 
did—through one Kidgell—and the stage was 
set for Wilkes’s destruction. 

When Parliament re-convened on 15 Nov., 
1763, the Government-owned House of Com- 
mons united in flagrant subservience to de- 
clare Number 45 of the North Briton 
‘‘ false, scandalous, and seditious.’”’ Mean- 
while, Lord Sandwich entered apparently with 
some relish, into the Government’s infamous 
scheme by reading the ‘ Essay on Woman’ 
to the House of Lords. The Lords responded 
by declaring the poem ‘‘ a most scandalous, 
obscene, and impious libel.’’® Wilkes was 
ruined. Commons ordered the public hang- 
man to burn Number 45, and although the 
people of London were rioting and shouting 
for Wilkes and Liberty, he found it the 
better part of valour to flee to the continent, 
which he did on 24 Dec. 

It is at this point that we come to the 
anecdote which is the subject of the present 
inquiry. Horace Walpole, in his ‘ Memoirs 
of the Reign of George III,’ tells that the 
public indignation against Sandwich for this 
shameful betrayal of his former associate. 
went so far, that the Beggar’s Opera being 
performed at Covent Garden Theatre soon after 
this event, the whole audience, when Macheath 
says, That Jemmy Twitcher should peach me, 
I own surprises me, burst out into an applause 
of application; and the nickname of Jemmy 
Twitcher stuck by the Earl so as almost to 
occasion the disuse of his title.3 
It will be observed that Walpole does not 
say how soon after the shameful betrayal this 
incident at the theatre took place; but later 
writers have not hesitated to supply that in- 
formation—although there is absolutely no 


*Chrysal, or the Adventures of a Guinea,’ 2 
vols. London, 1760; 2 vols. added in 1765. For 
biography see Horace Bleackley, ‘A Life of 
John Wilkes,’ London, 1917; R. W. Postgate, 
‘That Devil Wilkes,’ London, 1929; O. A. 
Sherrard, ‘ A Life of John Wilkes,’ New York, 
1930; and especially the files of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for the period in question. 
2 Sherrard, op. cit., p. 122. 


3 Ed. G. F. Russell Barker (London, 1894), i, 
294. These memoirs were composed between 
August 1766 and 1772, at least three years after 
the incident is said to have occurred. 
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authority for the incident other than 
Walpole. Thus John H. Jesse writes: 


It happened that a few days after the debate 
in the House of Lords, the ‘ Beggar’s Opera 
was performed at Covent Garden Theatre. The 
play passed off quietly till toward its close, 
when Macheath exclaims: “That Jemmy 
Twitcher sh’d peach me, I own surprised me.” 
It would have con a dull audience not to have 
comprehended at once the affinity between 
Jemmy Twitcher and the renegade Secretary of 
State, and accordingly there arose simul- 
taneously from gallery, and pit, and boxes, a 
ery of “ Jemmy Twitcher! Jemmy Twitcher! ” 
—a name by which, during the remainder of his 
days, Lord Sandwich was as familiarly known 
as by the title which he had derived from his 
forefathers.4 


Walpole’s ‘‘soon’’ thus becomes ‘‘a few 
days ’’; and another writer narrows the time 
down still closer : 


London had done all it could against the 
Earl of Sandwich immediately after the attack 
had opened. Gay’s Beggar’s Opera was playing 
at the time at Covent Garden, and when Mac- 
heath, the imprisoned highwayman, spoke the 
line, ‘‘ But that Jemmy Twitcher should peach 
I own surprises me,” a vast burst of cheering 
underlined the point. Sandwich received the 
nickname of Jemmy Twitcher.5 


Variations of this account, with and with- 
out reference to Walpole, appear in a great 
many other works. © In fact, the anecdote has 
been repeated until it is now accepted without 
question as authentic history. From Wal- 


4 ‘Memoirs of King George the Third; His 
Life and Reign’ (Boston, 1902), i, 300. 

5 Postgate, op. cit., p. 94, citing Sanford and 
Townsend, ‘ Great Governing Families,’ i, 327, 
a work which the present writer has not seen. 

6 The fountain-head of this river of error is 
undoubtedly Macaulay’s “famous essay 
ferred to in the opening sentence of this article. 
His account is that “ Shortly after the aoe 
of Parliament, the Beggar’s Opera was acte 
at Covent Garden Theatre. When Macheath 
uttered the words: “That Jemmy Twitcher 
should peach me I own surprised me,” pit, 
boxes, and galleries burst into a roar which 
seemed likely to bring the roof down. From 
that day Sandwich was universally known by 
the nickname of Jemmy Twitcher” in ‘The 
Earl of Chatham,’ ‘The Complete Works of 
Lord Macaulay ’ (Ed. Lady Trevelyn), vi, 363- 
364. See also Chancellor, op. cit., pp. 192-193; 
Mrs. Clement Parsons, ‘Garrick and his 
Circle ’ (London, 1906), p. 184; Sir J. K. Laugh- 
ton in the ‘D.N.B.’; W. 8. Shirley, ‘John 
Wilkes, Demagogue or Patriot’ (London, 1879), 
pp. 28-29; W. F. Taylor, ed., ‘John Wilkes, 


atriot: an Unfinished Autogiography ’ (Har- 
row, 1888), pp. xii-xiii; and in footnotes to edi- 
tions of the letters of Gray, Walpole, and many 
other contemporaries of Wilkes. 


pole’s record, and from all subsequent 
accounts, there are two inferences invariably 
to be drawn: first, that the application of 
the nickname was spontaneous and unpre- 
meditated, and consequently that Sandwich 
was the first person to whom it was applied ; 
second, that the performance of the 
‘ Beggar’s Opera’ occurred either very soon 
or immediately after Sandwich’s reading of 
the ‘Essay on Woman’ on 15 Nov., 1768. 
Neither of these inferences appears to be 
correct. And it is one of Walpole’s own letters 
that indicts him of error on the first count. 
More than six months before the supposed 
incident at Covent Garden, and just a week 
after the seizure of Number 45 of the North 
Briton—that is on 1 May, 1763—he had 


written : 


They found among Wilkes’s papers an un- 
published North Briton, designed for last 
Saturday. It contained advice to the King not 
to go to St. Paul’s on the Thanksgiving, but 
to have a snug one in his own chapel; and to 
let Lord we Sackville carry the sword. 
There was a dialogue in it too between Fox 
and Calcraft: the former says to the latter, 
“T did not think you would have served me so, 
Jemmy Twitcher.”7 


Whether Wilkes invented this application 
of the nickname to a false friend or merely 
made use of something that was commonly 
known, the application of the title to Sand- 
wich at Covent Garden, more than six months 
later, was not a spontaneous invention on 
the part of the audience—as all commentators 
have assumed. 

But there is another use of the nickname 
before that mentioned in Walpole’s anecdote 
which is rather difficult to interpret. In the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1763, there 
is printed a letter to Lord Temple, who was 
Wilkes’s special friend and patron, which 
censures him for favouring Wilkes, and re- 
viles the latter as a profligate and an enemy 
of all order and good government. The 
anonymous critic insists that Wilkes has for- 
gone any rights he might have had to help 
or consideration, by the insulting letter he 
wrote to Egremont and Halifax (6 May, 


7 ‘Letters of Horace Walpole,’ ed. Mrs. 
Paget Toynbee (Oxford, 1904), v, 317. Editions 
of theNorth Briton contain a “ Fragment 
which it was said was found in the pocket of 
one of the printers,” dated 30 April 1763, that 
corresponds exactly to Wales description 
but breaks off just before the dialogue men- 
tioned here. This reference to Jemmy Twitcher 
o a indexed in Mrs. Toynbee’s edition of the 

ers. 
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1763) accusing them of ‘“‘stealing’’ his 
papers at the time of the seizure of Number 
45. He proceeds as follows: 


Still does he claim, and still enjoy your lord- 

ship’s protection! Has he then been intrusted 
with secrets, for so it is rumored, which it 
may be dangerous to reveal? Yet what 
other probable account can be given of your 
conduct towards him? . That Jemmy 
Twitcher, therefore, should impeach, I own, 
will not much amaze me. But Mr. Wilkes has 
been gage to every temptation of corrup- 
tion. He will show himself superior both to 
corruption and persecution. he gentleman 
has been often called upon to give proof of this 
incorruptible integrity but he has been robbed 
of his papers.—Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxiii 
(May, 1763), 246. 
The writer here implies that Wilkes is 
lying when he says that someone has tried 
to corrupt him with bribes; and he goes on to 
insist that Bute never negotiated with Wilkes 
under any conditions. The nature of the 
reference to Wilkes becomes clear when we 
know that the italicized words in the last 
three sentences above (they are italicized in 
the original) are a quotation from a speech 
that Wilkes had made in his own defence, 
earlier in May, when he was arrested for 
publishing Number 45. The words quoted 
may be compared with the following account 
in the Annual Register for 1763: 

On Tuesday, May 3, at half an hour past ten 
in the morning, Mr. Wilkes was brought to the 
bar of the court of common pleas, where he 
made the following speech: “I may, perhaps, 
still have the means left me to shew that I have 
been superior to every temptation of corrup- 
tion. I will shew myself superior to both 
[corruption and _ intimidation] ... My 
papers have been seized, perhaps with a hope 
the better to deprive me of that proof of their 
meanness and corrupt prodgality, which it 
may possibly, in a pereet place, be yet in 
my power to give.’”—Pp. 137-138. 

It is difficult to disentangle the irony of the 
first half of the passage quoted from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. But since the latter 
part of what is printed in italics is a 
quotation, it would seem most likely that the 
sentence That Jemmy Twitcher, therefore, 
should impeach, I own, will not much amaze 
me is also either a quotation or else a close 
reference to something Wilkes had said. The 
easiest explanation would seem to be that 
the anonymous writer begins by repeating 
Wilkes’s gibe at Calcraft—richly deserved—in 
Number 45 of the North Briton, as described 
by Walpole, and then proceeds ironically to 
point out what a liar Wilkes, himself, is. 
He says, in other words, ‘“‘ Mr, Wilkes has 


the impudence to call Calcraft Jemmy 
Twitcher, and then to insist that he, himself, 
is incorruptible, though approached with 
bribes, and that he could prove the fact ¢/ 
his papers had not been stolen! How 
absurd! ’’ Such an interpretation assumes 
that the anonymous writer was acquainted 
with the contents of Number 45; and as a 
friend of the Ministry he could very 
well have been. We may wonder whether the 
reference was to be understood by the general 
reader or only by those closely associated with 
Government. The Wilkes question was un- 
doubtedly the most serious issue of the day, 
and it is not unlikely that the contents of 
the confiscated paper would have been gener- 
ally known. It will be recalled that Lord 
Sandwich did not become a member of the 
Ministry until some four months later and 
so could not have had any intimate part in 
the early proceedings against Wilkes.’ 

If it is established, then, that the use of 
both the nickname and the significant sent- 
ence from the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ had occurred 
at least seven months before their application 
to Lord Sandwich, we may attempt to discover 
just when that application was made and 
whether it was under the circumstances des- 
cribed by Walpole. His ‘Memoirs of the 
Reign of George III’ may be questioned, both 
because he is not famous for accuracy and 
because they were not published until 1822 
and hence could not have been corrected, if 
in error, by contemporaries who remembered 
the event. 

Walpole’s letters contain no reference 
to Jemmy Twitcher until more than a year 
after Sandwich had read the ‘ Essay on 
Woman ’ to the House of Lords on Nov. 15, 
1763. Ten days after the event (25 Nov.) he 
writes : 

The blasphemous book has fallen ten times 
heavier on Sandwich’s own head than on 
Wilkes’s; it has brought forth such a catalogue 
of anecdote as is incredible !—‘ Letters,’ v, 400. 
But no mention of Jemmy. On 16 Dec. - he 
writes : 

One Dunn, a mad Scotchman, was seized in 
Wilkes’s house, whither he had gone intending 
to assassinate him. . . The mob, however, 
who are determined that Lord Sandwich shall 
answer for everybody’s faults, as well as his 


8 “ Modern writers have made many absurd 
statements with reference to Sandwich’s alleged 
treachery to Wilkes. Philip Webb had com- 


pleted his plans for obtaining a copy of the 
‘Essay on Woman’ before Sandwich became 
Secretary of State *—Bleackley, op. cit., p. 125. 
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that he employed Dunn.—Ibid., 
y, 417. 

Since he is so eager to tell about Sandwich’s 
infamy, we should expect him to mention an 
incident which he thought worthy of a place 
in his ‘ Memoirs,’ if it had occurred when he 
wrote. The ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ was performed 
at Covent Garden on Noy, 22, 29, and Dec. 
9 and 28, 1763. These four performances were 
the only ones between Sandwich’s peaching 
and the end of the year. Furthermore, the 
‘Begger’s Opera’ was not played again at 
Covent Garden until 22 Mar., 1764, though 
there was a single performance on 16 Feb., 
at Drury Lane.9 

If three performances had gone by when 
Walpole wrote his letter of 16 Dec., 
and there had been no spontaneous applause, 
it is unreasonable to suppose that the theatre- 
going public would have made the applica- 
tion at the performance of 28 Dec., unless 
something very special had occurred to bring 
Sandwich’s ill repute once more into promin- 
ence. The whole matter was passionately 
urged, but there is no noticeable return of 
interest to Sandwich discernable in contem- 
porary periodicals. Still writing ‘* Sand- 
wich ’’ throughout 1764, Walpole speaks of 
“King Twitcher’”’ and ‘your cousin 
Twitcher’’ in the following year. 
(Letters, v. 87, 251, and 445). 

Wilkes, in a letter of Dec. 19, 1763, that 
was very clearly intended for the public eye, 
bitterly relates the shameful actions of the 
Ministry against him and refers directly to 
Sandwich’s reading of the ‘ Essay on 
Woman’; but he makes no mention of 
“Jemmy Twitcher.’’!0 


9 The London Chronicle, or Universal Even- 
ing Post announces daily the plays given at 
Drury Lane and Covent Garden. See vols. xiv- 
xv. These performances are not listed by 
Genest. 

10 ‘Letter from Mr. Wilkes to doctor 
Brocklesby, the North Briton (ed. 1772), iii, 63- 
69. In _iv, 104-205 of the same edition there 
is “A Collection of fugitive Pieces printed in 
the News Papers, relative to the Essay on 
Woman, and the North Briton, No. 45.” These 
pieces defend Wilkes and accuse the Ministry 
of corrupting public morals by publishing what 
had previously been completely hidden. The 
following six pamphlets, all published before 
the end of 1763, are completely free from men- 
tion of Jemmy Twitcher, though they contain 
a good deal of attack on Sandwich: (1) John 
Kidgell, ‘ A Genuine and Succinct Narrative of 
a scandalous, obscene and exceedingly profane 
libel, entitled, An Essay on Woman...’ (2) 
Thomas Farmer, ‘ The Plain Truth; Being a 


The Earl of Chesterfield, writing to his 


son, Dec. 3, 1763, comments with characteris- 


tic irony on the recent events: 

It is a great mercy that Mr. Wilkes, the 
intrepid defender of our rights and liberties, 
is out of danger, and may live to fight and 
write again in support of them; and it is no less 
a mercy, that God has raised up the Earl of 
Sandwich to vindicate and promote true 
religion and morality —‘ The Letters of Philip 
Dormer Stanhope, 4th Earl of Chesterfield,’ 
ed. Bonamy Dobree (London, 193)2, vi, 2563. 

The evidence so far is negative. We can 
only guess that Walpole is in error. But a 
close examination of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for the period in question yields more 
convincing negative evidence. Although 
there are dozens of references to the Wilkes 
affair, the first mention of Sandwich as 
Jemmy Twitcher occurs in the March, 1764 
issue. A m entitled ‘ Characters in St. 
Giles’s Jack Wildfire and Jemmy Twitcher,’ 
composed of twenty-four verses in couplets, 
compares Wilkes and Sandwich—to the great 
advantage of the former. It is outspoken 
and abusive, ending 

Jem turns away his wife, and takes a whore, 

His friend impeaches—can a P—— do more? 

—xxxiv (March, 1764), 140. 


Again in July there is ‘An Hue and Cry— 


after one Gregory Greenfields, Budget 
Maker ’: 

If any person... should... take... the 
said GREGORY GREENFIELDS, _ Budget 


Maker, and bring him in safe and close cus- 
tory ... he... shall be rewarded with six 
Budgets, written with the pen that signed the 
Piece at Versailles; ten grains of sawdust, from 
a wooden head; half an ounce of JEMMY 
TWITCHER’S Fidelity; (N.B. It is pawned, 
but may be redeemed) and a drachm of Honesty 
from an old Foxr.—xxxiv (July, 1764), 336. 
These squibs are ae from two points 
of view: If the nickname had been applied in 
November, 1763, and the incident was still 
good for a joke in the following July, we 
should surely have heard of it in the inter- 
vening months. On the other hand, the be- 


Genuine Narrative of the Methods made use 
of to procure a Copy of the Essay on Woman. 
With several extracts...’ (3) ‘A Letter to J. 
Kidgell, Containing a full Answer to his 
Narrative.’ (4) ‘An Expostulary Letter to the 
Reverend Mr. Kidgell occasioned by his late 
extraordinary Publication. . . 6) ‘A Full and 
Candid Answer to a Pamphlet called a Genuine 
and Succinct Narrative of a Scandalous, 
Obscene, and exceedingly profane Libel. . .’ 
(6) ‘ The Priest In Rhyme. A doggrell versifica- 
tion of Kidgell’s Narrative, relative to the 
Essay on Woman.’ 
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latedness of these references suggests that 
they are not belated at all, but that the nick- 
name had only recently become current—per- 
haps, as suggested before, because of some new 
emphasis upon Sandwich’s infamy. 

The next trail of Twitcher leads to Cam- 
bridge University and the poet Thomas Gray. 
Only a week after his betrayal of Wilkes, 
Sandwich, learning of the serious illness of 
the Earl of Hardwicke, who was High Stew- 
ard of Cambridge, asked the King’s approval 
of his candidacy for the office, and even 
began his campaign.!! Despising Sandwich, 
Gray took a “warm and eager part’’!2 in 
opposing him. Hardwicke rallied for a time 
and did not die until 6 Mar., 1764. Dur- 
ing the long interval there was a bitter cam- 
paign, with reference to which Gray wrote his 
verses on Sandwich, beginning 

When sly Jemmy Twitcher had smugg’d up 

his face 

With a lick of court white-wash and pious 

grimace, 

A wooing he went, where three Sisters of old 

In harmless society guttle and scold... 

The letters Gray wrote during the campai 
not only show his lively concern with the 
matter, but also indicate fairly closely when 
it was that he first learned of Sandwich’s 
being dubbed ‘‘ Jemmy Twitcher.’”’ His 
letter to Walpole of 27 Jan., 1764, contains 
an angry reference to John Kidgell, the par- 
son who secured the proofsheets of the ‘ Essay 
on Woman’ by bribing one of Wilkes’s 

rinters. He then speaks of Sandwich, who 
is at Cambridge canvassing for votes: 
but who can damn the Devil? he continues his 
temptations here with so much assiduity, that 
I conclude he is not absolutely sure of success 
yet. his leading Partisans, tho’ not ashamed of 
themselves, are yet heartily ashamed of him, 
& would give their ears, it were any other devil, 
but he.—‘ Correspondence,’ ii, 829-830. 

There can be no doubt about Gray’s dislike 
of Sandwich. And it is too much to believe 
that he would have been content with 
so un-original an epithet as ‘‘ the Devil’’ if 
the deliciously appropriate title of ‘‘ Jemmy 
Twitcher ’’ had been known to him. The men- 


ll ‘The Grenville Papers,’ ed. W. J. Smith 
(London, 1852), ii, 227. 

12 Norton Nicholl’s ‘ Reminisences’ of Gray, 
quoted in ‘ Correspondence of Thomas Gray,’ 
ed. Paget Toynbee and Leonard Whibley (Ox- 
ford, 1935), iii, 1240; an account of the cam- 
paign is given in Appendix P. See also D. A. 
Winstanley, ‘The University of Cambridge in 
the Eighteenth Century’ (Cambridge, 1922), 
gg et seq. for a detailed account of the 

air. 


tion in the previous paragraph of Wilkes and 
Kidgell—object of and atde in Jemmy’s 
peaching—would unquestionably have re- 
called ‘the nickname if Gray had ever heard 
it. But writing of the election in a letter to 
be: ag probably of 18 Mar., 1764, he re- 
marks : 


the Anti-Twicherites are numerous & sanguine, 
& make themselves sure of throwing him out, 
whatever becomes of their own Candidate.13 
Gray has adopted the nickname so whaole- 
heartedly that one cannot believe he had 
known it for several months and had only 
now realised its charm—especially when 
Sandwich had been a thorn in his side ever 
since the previous November. The editors of 
Gray’s letters conjecture that the poem was 
composed near the middle of March—before 
the voting, which was at first fixed for 22 
March, but was on 15 March postponed to 
30 March. Hearing Sandwich called Jemmy 
Twitcher, doubtless some time early in 
March, Gray, we may guess, was so delighted 
with the nickname that his worry and exas- 
eration found outlet in the famous verses, 

he death of Lord Hardwicke on 6 March, 
making the situation crucial and removing 
all hope of further delay, would have been 
an attending circumstance to stimulate his 
fancy, 

The first indication that the students of 
Cambridge knew of the nickname is coincident 
with Gray’s first reference to it. Describin 
the attitude of the undergraduates towar 
the coming election, the Master of Magdalene 
wrote on 20 March—just two days after 
Gray’s letter to Walpole: 

The lads, I hear, assembled about the King’s 
Lodge Thursday night last, made a riot, and 
cried aloud “Bring out your daughters, 
Jemmy Twitcher is come.—Winstanley, ‘ The 
University of Cambridge in the Eighteenth 
Century,’ p. 104. 

Gray writes of the ‘‘ Anti-Twitcherites ’’ on 
18 March. The undergraduates use the term 
before 20 March. Hence if the nickname was 
indeed applied at the theatre, it would have 
to have been at the performance of 16 Feb. 
at Drury Lane, for the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ 
was not played at Covent Garden until 22 
March. On 14 Feb., 1764, the House of 
Commons debated sixteen hours on a motion 
to declare the seizure of Wilkes’s papers ille- 
gal; and the Ministry could muster a major- 
ity of only ten votes from a House which it 


13 Ibid., ii, 834. The editors date this letter, 
which is headed only “‘ Sunday,” conjecturally, 
but there is no reason for doubting their con- 
clusion. See n. 6, p. 834, 
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had purchased and paid for. With feeling 
running so high it is possible that there would 
have been a demonstration at the theatre two 
days later. But in that event we should 
expect to see squibs about “ Jemmy ”’ in the 
iitaasy magazines. No one lets a joke 
cool for more than a month before sending his 
yerses to the printer, 

The most interesting and perhaps the most 
conclusive support for the theses presented in 
this paper is to be found in the poems of 
Wilkes’s close friend and coadjutor, the satir- 
ist Charles Churchill. The two men were com- 
rades in debauchery and collaborators in the 

roduction of the North Briton, of which it 
is estimated that Churchill wrote as much 
as half.14 The day after Lord Sandwich 
read the ‘ Essay on Woman’ to the Lords, 
and the Commons declared Number 45 ‘‘ false, 
scandalous, and_ seditious,’ Wilkes was 
severely wounded in a duel by one Samuel 
Martin, M.P. Martin is said to have been 
diligently practising with his pistol for 
months before the event; and it was generally 
believed that he had been engaged by the Min- 
istry to dispose once and for all of their 
enemy. (See Bleackley, ‘A Life of John 
Wilkes’). Churchill’s indignant devotion to 
Wilkes found expression in a long satire, ‘The 
Duellist,’ published either at the end of 
December, 1763, or early in January of the fol- 
lowing year. (‘Poems,’ I. xlii. and note). The 
poem describes and castigates with gratifyin 
vigour the whole unsavoury proceedings 0 
the Ministry against Wilkes. Towards the 
end there is a long passage reviling Sandwich, 
of which the following are typical excerpts: 

His life is a continued scene 

Of all that’s infamous and mean; | 

He knows not change, unless grown nice 

And delicate, from vice to vice; 

With wits a fool, with fools a wit, 

Hear him. but talk, and you would swear 

Obscenity herself was there; 

And that Profaneness had made choice, 

By way of trump, to use his voice; 

Too infamous to have a friend; 

Too bad for bad men to commend, 

Or good to name... 

Ibid, i, 304-306 ; iii, ll. 367-403. 

It is unthinkable that Churchill could 
have known the Jemmy Twitcher anecdote 
and yet refrained from applying the nick- 
name in this satire. He was living in London 
at the time, and, as the poem attests, he was 


144 The ‘Poems of Charles Churchill,’ ed. 
James Laver aa, 1933), i, xxvii. This 
latest edition of Churchill’s poems contains an 
introduction and extensive explanatory notes. 


deeply concerned with Wilkes’s affairs. It 
seems, therefore, almost equally unthinkable 
that the incident as described by Walpole 
could have occurred without his hearing f 
it. Thus there is a strong probability that 
there was ‘no “ spontaneous’’ applause at 
Covent Garden before the end of 1763. 

More negative evidence of the same sort 
is contained in ‘ The Author,’ which Church- 
ill published in December, 1763, some time 
before ‘The Duellist.’ This poem, the con- 
trolling purpose of which is apparently a 
defence of the satiric impulse, is devoted to 
attacks on the writer’s enemies; and he does 
not neglect 


Sandwich, who from the moment of his birth 
Made human nature a reproach on earth, 

Who never dared, nor wish’d behind to stay, 
When Folly, Vice, and Meanness led the way. 
Would blush, should he be told, by Truth and 


1, 
Those. potions, which he blush’d not to com- 
mit. 


—‘ Poems,’ ii, 271; lines 227-232. 
but again there is no word of Jemmy 
Twitcher. 

Churchill’s satiric genius was called into 
play another time by Sandwich’s campaign 
at Cambridge. ‘ The Candidate’ was pu 
lished in June, 1764 (ibid., ii. 361 n.)—more 
than two months after the nickname had been 
employed by Gray, the Cambridge undes- 
graduates, and in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 
Thus it is very surprising to find Sandwich 
satirized under the name of ‘“ Lothario”’; 
and the fact might seem to invalidate the 
use of Churchill’s two earlier satires to prove 
that the nickname was not current when they 
were composed. If we assume the Covent 
Garden episode to have occurred not “ soon ”’ 
after but some three or four months after 
Sandwich’s peaching, it is possible to believe 
that, sunk in debauchery after Wilkes’s flight 
to the Continent on 24 Dec., 1763, Churchill 
could have lost sight of public events and not 
heard of the incident. But on the other 
hand, his remaining so long in ignorance 
makes it exceedingly unlikely that the inci- 
dent at Covent Garden could have happened 
as described by Walpole. His anecdote de- 
mands reconsideration and revision. 

A credible explanation is that the appli- 
cation to Sandwich of this nickname, which 
has been shown to have existed apart from 
him, was not the spontaneous reaction of an 
audience at Covent Garden, but a slow 
growth, perhaps among a special group of 
spose concerned with Sandwich’s activities. 

t could have spread slowly until public indig- 
nation was aroused—possibly by the debate of 
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14 Feb., 1764, which so nearly resulted in 
the fall of the Ministry—and the application 
would have been recognised, rather than made, 
at a subsequent performance of the ‘ Beggar’s 
Opera.’ If Walpole was not present at the 
performance he might easily have confused 
even the names of the theatres. Considered 
beside the evidence of Churchill’s poems, some 
such explanation would seem to be the only 
satisfactory one. 

Although another instance of Walpole’s 
unreliability is here presented, lovers of Gray 
may have the satisfaction of thinking that 
his verses on Lord Sandwich contain one of 
the earliest uses of the nickname and were 
perhaps rather the cause than the result of 
‘Jemmy Twitcher’s’’ enduring notoriety.45 


CHARLES CHILD WALCUTT. 
Department of English University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 


THE EUROPEAN CEMETERY IN 
JEDDA. 


Supplement to Sir Andrew Ryan’s Account 
of the European Cemetery in Jedda. 
(See clxviii. 526, 332, 344, 363, 389). 

1. Original Site of Cemetery. (See first 
326). 

M. Adriaanse, the Netherlands Chargé 
d’ Affaires, has drawn attention to a plan 
of Jedda, published in at least one of the 
larger editions of C. Niebuhr’s travels in 
Arabia, viz., ‘ Reize Naar Arabie en Andere 
om Liggende Landen,’ published by S. J. 
Baalde, Amsterdam, and J. van Schoon- 


hoven and Co., Utrecht, in 1776. The plan 
faces p. 267 in Vol. i. It shows inter alia 


15 This supposition is corroborated by the fact 
that another Cambridge man, with precisely 
the same opinion of Sandwich, wrote to the 
paper at about the same time in words that 
make it clear he was unaware of the new nick- 
name: 

“To Alma Mater Cantabrigiensis 
My dear and honoured Mother, 

If you who used to expel your wanton young 
sons, for playing pranks at Barnwell, should 
begin, so far to doat in your old age, as to turn 
Harradan, Bawd, or Procuress to vice and 
debauchery, I tell vou = I shall be 
ashamed to call you Mother by wearing one 
of your hoods. .. 

Your Dutiful Son.” 

In the London Chronicle, xv (March 17-20, 
1764), 271. Such a reference to Sandwich’s 


profligacy would surely have been accompanied 
by some mention of “ Jemmy Twitcher ” if the 
writer had heard of the nickname. 


a Christian Cemetery outside the town wall 
to the South, i.e., in a position near, if not 
the same as, that of the existing cemetery, 
Although no trace remains, this carries the 
history back to 1762, the year in which 
Niebuhr visited Jedda, and suggests that the 
site south of the town was traditional. The 
plan is of wider interest as showing the lay- 
out of Jedda and its surroundings in the eigh- 
teenth century, e.g., it shows that the ruin 
opposite the British Minister’s present resi- 
dence, now used as a central prison, was for- 
merly the Pasha’s house, and it marks the 
on inal for ships coming from Suez and 
ndia. 


2. Grave No, 38, Charles Huber (see ibid., 
p. 346, No. 38). 


Further particulars are now available re- 
garding Charles Huber, whose grave 
is the most historically interesting monument 
in the cemetery, apart from No. 33, sur- 
mounted by the probable remains of the monu- 
ment to the victims of the 1858 massacre. 
These particulars are due to the courtesy of 
HBM. Consul-General at Strasbourg and 
the Director of Municipal Archives there, 
who has supplied a copy of the notice printed 
in the Sale Catalogue of Huber’s books (see 
footnote 3, p. 346) and various extracts from 
local records. These papers are preserved in 
the British Legation, Jedda. The following 
is a summary of the main facts: 

Huber was born in Strasbourg on Dec, 19, 
1847, not in or about 1837, as previously 
stated. His parents were Georges Huber, a 
‘“‘cordonnier,’’ and Elizabeth Stapfer. The 
father belonged by origin to Ebersweyer, 
Baden. Charles Auguste is described vari- 
ously in his early days as a ‘‘ commis negoci- 
ant and clere d’huissier, puis comptable.” 
He was disqualified for siliery service by 
atrophy of the “‘ membre superieur gauche.” 
He was poor and suffered many vicissitudes, 
but was so ardent a bibliophile as to deprive 
himself of necessaries to buy books. The 
notice in the sale catalogue gives 1879 as the 
year in which he undertook his first journey 
of exploration, after two sojourns in Algeria 
and some preliminary study in Paris. The 
papers obtained from Strasbourg include also 
a copy of an article in the Journal d’ Alsace 
et Courier du Bas Rhin of July 8, 1885, 
consisting mainly of an account in the Temps 
of a meeting of the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions de Paris, at which the French Vice- 
Consul in Jedda, De Lostalot, made a state- 
ment regarding Huber, with special refer- 
ence to the discovery and subsequent adven- 
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tures of the Teima Stone. It is there stated 
that the Algerian Shaikh, Si Aziz ibn Sheykh 
al Haddad, who recovered the stone after 
Huber’s death, recovered also his remains, 
consisting of the whole skeleton, except the 
hands, which had disappeared. The skull 
had been F siagectans by a bullet near the left 
temple. The remains were buried at Jedda. 
In his book, ‘ Christians at Mecca’ (Heine- 
mann, 1909), Augustus Ralli states (p. 243) 
that the skull was buried at Jedda but the 
rest of the remains, except the hands, which 


as a Moslem and by no will of his own. He 
records difficulties owing to his being a ‘‘ Nas- 
rani’’ on entering the valley of El-Sel, pre- 
sumably As-Seyl, and going on to Zeyma, 
where no one would act as Sis ‘* Rafiq ’’ to 
Jedda ‘‘de crainte de Dieu,’’ and to 
El-Sariah, presumably Shariyya, where he 
arrived on the morning of June 17, 1884. 
Being unwilling to go to Taif to see the 
Sharif, and wishing to proceed to Jedda, he 
left some of his party that afternoon. His 
note goes on: 


Were never recovered, were taken away by 
Snouck Hungronje when he left Jedda; no 
ewidence has been found which would support 
this story. 

One of the most interesting pm con- 
nected with Huber is whether he in fact 
visited Mecca, as stated in more than one 
account, notably in the notice in the sale cata- 

e... ‘‘ Enfin il retourna a Hail et par 
Kheiber, en touchant & la Mecque, au port de 
Djeddah.”” The light thrown on this by 
Huber’s Journal, published in 1891, is very 
curious, as he would appear to have passed 
through the forbidden area and perhaps 
through the city, without in any way posing 


Huser’s GRAve. 


A 6 heures arrété par 8, puis ll, puis 13 
hommes, espéce de garde urbain, et qui nous 
prennent pour des voleurs qui veulent éviter 
de genes par la Mecque. Je refuse de camper 
et de laisser voir ma figure. On va done nous 
conduire aux autorités de la Mecque. 11.30. 
Arrivé & la porte Ria El-Samy de la Mecque et 
campé. 

He sent two men to notify the authorities, 
but the hour was too late, so next morning 
he sent a_ pencilled message asking for an 
escort to Jedda. The messenger returned with 
a man carrying forage for the camels. They 
were followed by a Turkish soldier in white, 
‘que je vois faire faction prés de mes effets 
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et qui repousse les curieux qui commencent a 
arriver de la ville pour voir le Nacrany.”’ 
Later came a Sharif to greet Huber and take 
him to Mecca and later another Sharif. One 
of Huber’s men “n’en revient pas de tous 
les hommes qu’ il me voit accorder.’’ He 
started again at 7.16 p.m., and a little later 
atteint les premiéres maisons de la Mecque 
qui reste & ma gauche... A 8 heures plus 
avant en ville et j’ai la maison de M’d Said 
Pacha & ma gauche.’’ Darkness then fell and 
he travelled all night by what from his de- 
scription seems to have been the main road 
from Mecca to Jedda. He reached Jedda 
early on the morning of June 19. 

Attached to these notes will be found one 
of two photographs of Huber’s grave, taken 
by Mr. Oppenheim early in 1936. These also 
give a general impression of the present 
appearance of the cemetery. 


3. Netherlands Subjects buried in the 
Cemetery. 


In 1935 M. Adriaanse went through the 
registers in the Netherlands Legation, which 
go back to 1873. These relate to four per- 
sons, of whom three appear in the earlier 
record. These are: 

P. N. Van Der Chijs. Grave No, 27, Ap- 
pendix III, Note E. Was already in Jedda 
before 1886, in which year he signed the 
register on January Ist, as acting consul. 

Hendrik Van Der Houven Van Oordt. 
Grave No, 4. Died in the Netherlands Con- 
sulate, as ‘‘ vice-consul with the personal title 
of consul.”’ 

F. G. Van Der Zee. 
additional particulars, 

The fourth name 
Adriaanse is that of 

Maria Elisabeth Pbell, infant daughter of 
Carel Wilhelm Ebell, book-keeper to Messrs. 
Van de Poll and Co., and Maria Emmer. She 
died on Oct. 13, 1920, at the age of ten months 
and was buried in the European Cemetery. 
Her grave has not been located but is pro- 
bably in the seventh row. 

This is the only addition that has been 
made so far to the list of names in Appendix 
II to the original account. 


R. W. 
[K.C.M.G., C.LE., 
His Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Jedda, Saudi Arabia.] 


Grave No. 17. No 


discovered by M. 


A THIRD THOUSAND NOTES ON 
‘N.E.D.’ (MII). 
(See clxxiii, 21), 


Race: offspring, is not given of an indi- 
vidual. Chapman, I]. iv. 329, ‘‘ so lay, by 
Jove-bred Ajax’ hand, Anthemion’s forward 
race’ (Av@eyidnv). Cp, ‘‘ Tydeus’ mighty 
race,’’ Diomede, v. 314. 

Rack (vb3. § 3e) is used of the windlass of 
a crossbow in Fletcher, ‘ Love’s Pilgrimage,’ 
Il, ii., ‘I feel the old man’s mastered by 
much passion, And too high-racked, which 
makes him overshoot all His valour should 
direct at.” 

Radiance (fig.) 1751. Earlier—Chapman, 
‘Hymn to Christ,’ ‘‘ Would pomp and radi- 
ance rather not outbrave Thy naked truth, 
than clothe or countenance it with grace,” 
where it is glossed “ outward glory.” 

Radiograph (vb.). No fig. sense is given. 
J. L. Garvin, the Observer, Apr. 6, 1924, says 
of Byron, ‘he has been radiographed to 
bone.”’ 

Rafted—not given. Hardy, ‘ Coll, Poems’ 
(1928), 377, ‘‘my rafted spirit would not 
rest,’’ if another possessed my Love. On 
p. 64 it is explained “ roused.” 

Rain: wet with rain. One example is 
given dated c. 1440. Tennyson in ‘ Love thou 
thy Land,’ uses this sense figuratively, ‘‘ And 
this be true, till Time shall close, That Prin- 
— are rain’d in blood.” 

amming. Fletcher, ‘ Love’s Cure,’ V. iii., 
‘“ my pistol is no ordinary pistol: it has two 
ramming bullets.’”” ‘N.E.D.’ gives very 
~~ as a late use in dialect. 

amverse: upset. Later—Lithgow, ‘ The 
Gushing Teares’ (1863) 192, ‘‘ | quite for- 


got the substance of base slime, Till rotten age 
ramverse their masked toyes.’’ 
Raphael blve—not given. Lytton, ‘ The 


Caxtons,’ xviii., ch. 7, ‘“‘ a [boy’s] jacket of 
Raphael blue.” 

Ratch. The only literary (and _ literal) 
example of the meaning “stretch ”’ is from 
Skelton, the other references being to glo 
saries. It is rather bold of Hardy, ‘The 
Dynasts,’ 20, to give it to Pitt in a House 
of Commons food. 4 unless he had authority: 
“the thousands called . . . will ratch the 
lines of English regiments . . . to glorious 
length.” 


Rate: be worth — not given. ‘ Ant. and 


Cleop.,’ III. ii. 69, ‘* Fall not a tear, I say; 
one of them rates All that is won and lost.’ 
Rate: ratification—not given. 
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ll, i. 509, ‘‘ Irrevocable; never fails; never 
without the rates Of all powers else ’’—Zeus’ 
nod. The corresponding sense of the verb is 
given, from Chapman only, 

Rattle: drive in a rattling manner (1825-8). 
Earlier—Chapman, I], xxii. 21, “ steed-like, 
that . . . rattles home his chariot, extending 
all his pride.’ ‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ rattle 
home’ from Massinger, but in a different 
sense, 

Razoridge—not given. E. Ward, ‘ London 
Spy’ (1927) 288, “ After I had . . . bestowed 
two pennyworth of razoridge on the most 
fertile part of my face.” 

Real, § 3b. Pope’s ‘ Arachne’ is first 
uoted, an otherwise unknown poem. Mr. 

ERNON RPNDALL supplies the clue in a quota- 
tion from the Cambridge English Literature - 
“Gay contributed a translation of the story 
of Arachne in Ovid’s Metam, to the ‘ Rape 
of the Lock ’ volume of Lintot’s ‘ Misc. Poems 
and Translations.’ ’’ 

Rear: begin to sing. There is a singular 
gap in the record, between c, 1500 and 1784 
(Cowper). That Cowper was not reviving a 
quite forgotten word is clear from ‘ Memoirs 
of a Royal Chaplain’ (ed, Hartshorne) 265, 
“the Psalm is reared by a sergeant of Grena- 
diers,” in the Hessian camp near Win- 
chester in 1756. 

Rebateless — not given. 
Coronet . . 
a rebateless 


Chapman, ‘A 
“a right line forcin 
int, in her high deeds, throug 
everything obscure, to full perfection.”’ It 
seems to mean “‘ unblunted.”’ 

Reciprocally: backwards and forwards, is 
given only under date 1632. Earlier—Chap- 
man, ‘Hymnus in Cynthiam,’ 82, “ Time’s 
motion, being like the reeling sun’s, Or as 
the sea reciprocally runs.” 

Recline: recumbent. Only Milton is 
quoted. Landor, ‘To Southey,’ ‘‘ Whom on 
her arms recline The beauteous Proserpine 


+.» surveys.’’ 

Recoil: collect, gather, obtain. Three 
examples are given, all from Lithgow’s 
‘Travels,’ of this borrowing of recueillir. 


He uses the word about six times in his poems, 
often in a very strained sense, e.g., ‘ The 
Teares ’’ (1863) 188, ‘‘ these wan- 
drings long, which Israel did recoyle,’’ where 
it means ‘‘ accomplish.” 

Recusant : refusing to do something desired 
(1659). Earlier—Chapman, ‘ Musaeus,’ 227, 
“with these love-luring words conformed he 
made The maid recusant to his blood’s 


desire.”’ 
Redoubty — not Tliad 


given. Ogilby, 


(1669) 50, ‘‘that so the victory may deter- 
mine which is the redoubtiest commander of 
the two.”’ Cp, 505. 

Reflanch: fortify on the flank—not given. 
Lithgow, ‘Scotland’s Welcome’ (1863) 113, 
‘* would Soundbrough head in Zetland were 
intrenched, And Skalloway near Laxford too 
reflanched.’’ 

Reflection 4b., appeasement, Chapman, 
Il. xviii. is quoted as of 1598, for c. 1611, but 
‘N.E.D.’ is hopelessly muddled about the 
dates of the Homer. It is marked as a 
singlet, but it occurs in ‘ Bussy,’ IV. ii. 108, 
Persuasion hath already enter’d him 
Beyond reflection,’ and in the arg. of Il. 
xix., “He calls a court, with full reflection 
Of all his wrath,’ renunciationem facit trae. 

Rehearse: render, translate—not given. 
Chapman, II, To the Reader, admits that his 
long verse is ‘‘ too long our shorter poets to 
rehearse.”’ 

Rejoice (trans.). Later—Howard, ‘ The 
British Princes,’ 69, of horses, ‘‘ and in their 
eager mouths rejoyce their Rain.’’ 

Rejoice in: possess. See MI. and MII. 
Mrs, Carlyle was anticipated by Barham, 
‘The Leech of Folkestone,’ ‘‘ red were the 
roses in his shoes, which rejoiced moreover in 
a pair of red heels.”’ 

emild — not given. Sylvester, ‘ The 
Tropheis of Henry the Great,’ ‘‘ his Prudence 
reconcil’d their Difference, and did their 
mindes remil’d,’’ meaning ‘‘ restored to mild- 
ness,’’ I suppose. ‘ N.E.D.’ quotes this poem 
four times at least, each time by a different 
title—tr. ‘ Mathieu’s Henry the Gt.’ (dis- 
dare), ‘Trag. Hen. the Gt.’ (happify), 
‘ Tropheis ’ (lazy, vb.), ‘Henry Gt.’ (proud 
vb.); and in the last deserts the date 1612 
for a. 1618. These are tiny things, but one 
expects uniformity. ‘Tropheis’ would 
naturally suggest one section of the ‘ Divine 
Weeke.’ 

Remission: remittal (1724). Earlier — 
Chapman, Od. xv. 85, “ Grant now remission 
to my native right.”’ 

Rendezvous. In Sylvester (1621) 50 the 
word seems to mean not the place of assembly, 
but, literally, the command to assemble; 
every river discharges ‘‘ his parent-tribute 
to Oceanus, According to th’ Eternal Rendez- 
vous.” 

Renovate: revive, recover, Two exx,. are 
given, the last of 1812. Keats’s later use in 

Endymion ’ i. 463 surely deserves notice: 
‘“who, upfurl’d Beneath thy drowsy wing a 
triple hour, But renovates and lives? ”’ 

eparence: repair, restoration, One ex, is 
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given, But in Chapman, Od. iv. 155, 
(Margin), ‘‘ Hellens reparence and orna- 
ment,’’ it means putting in an appearance.” 

Repertion — Not given, ‘ The Surfeit,’ in 
‘Relig. Hearn.’ (1869) iii. 243, ‘‘ but 
speak to the whole world, I have a new reper- 
tion, the Universal Character.’”’ This dis- 
covery was in the nature of a universal 
language. 

Request. Sidney (Cambr. ed.) i. 279, not 
ashamed (seeing the friendshippe between us) 
to desire either of us to be a mediator to the 
other; as if we should have played a request 
at Tennis between us.’’ Andromana’s court- 
ship of the two princes is described. One 
naturally thinks of “‘ rest,’’ but I can find 
no help. 

Rescue: refuge — not given. Chapman, 
Od. xv. 363, ‘‘ make thy faire ship my 
rescue.’’? ‘N.E.D.’ defines as ‘‘ succour, de- 
liverance,’’ and under “ succour ’’ has a sec- 
tion on the sense ‘‘ refuge.’’ 

Resist (intr.): stop, rest. Two exx. are 
given, of c. 1470 and 1556. Later — Chapman, 
Il. xxii. arg., “‘ Hector flies Minerva stays 
him, he resists and dies’’ (resistit). 

Resolute: convinced, the early sense of 
“yesolved ’? — not given. ‘The Maid’s 
Tragedy ’ III. i, 293, ‘‘ Well, I am resolute 
you lay not with her.” 

Resolve: answer, solution (a, 1625). 
Earlier — Chapman: ‘ Bussy’ IV. ii. 18, 
“if any spirit i’ th’ earth or air Can give 
you the resolve, do not despair.”’ 

Ret, (vb.5). This obscure word is quoted 
from Cleveland (c. 1645) and Hackett (a. 
1670). It seems to occur in Selden’s ‘ Table 
Talk’ (Arber) 80 (a, 1645), of the falconer, 
‘fon they go again, hei rett, up springs 
another covey, away goes the hawk.’”’ Cleve- 
land uses it too of springing partridges. 

Reuwnison—not given. Belloc, ‘ Richelieu ’ 
252, ‘‘ Gustavus Adolphus represented... 
all that was blindly opposed to the reunison 
of our civilisation, and the recapturing of 
Europe for the Faith.”’ 

Revival (1651). Earlier—Chapman, Sonnet 
to the Lord Chancellor (title), ‘‘ Authentic 
Homer humbly presents his English revival.’’ 
‘N.E.D.’ gives ‘‘ administry”’ from the 
actual sonnet. 

Revolutionology—not given. Sunday Times, 
June 26, 1932, p. 11, ‘‘ Trotsky is trying to 
work up a theory and science of revolutions, 
a sort of Revolutionology.”’ 

G. G, Loan. 

Woodthorpe, Thrupp, Nr. Stroud, Glos. 

(To be continued). 


Readers’ Queries. 


MILTON’S ‘‘ PROPOSALLS OF 
CERTAINE EXPEDIENTS,”’’ 1659, 


[ a manuscript volume, formerly No, 3993 

in the collection of Sir Thomas Phillips 
(noticed only in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for 1836 (N.S. VI. ii. 462) and an auction 
catalogue of about 1921, see ‘ Book Auction 
Records,’ 1921-2, xviii. 534), and now in 
Columbia Library, are copies of a number 
of known and unknown works of Milton, 
They are in the hand supposed to be that of 
the amanuensis who signed the ‘ Paradise 
Lost’ contract for Milton. Most notable, 
perhaps, is a brief essay headed ‘‘ Proposalls 
of certaine expedients for the preventing of 
a civill war now feard, & the settling of a 
firme government b J.M.” 

This has been called, in the auction cata- 
logue, a draft of the ‘ Readie and Easie Way,’ 
but while the ideas (principally that the re. 
stored Rump should constitute itself a per- 
manent Grand Council) are similar, the new 
essay is a quite independent handling of the 
topic. The text is to appear in the Ligh- 
teenth Volume of the Columbia Milton, later 
in the year, and in preparing it we have met 
with a slight piece of evidence which sug- 
gests that the work may have been printed 
in 1659. L’Estrange in ‘ No Blind Guides,’ 
1660, refers to what has always been supposed 
the ‘ Readie and Easie Way’ as ‘‘ Proposals 
of the benefits of a free state.’’ Our ‘ Pro- 
posalls ’ would make a pamphlet of four pages 
and, considering the rarity of all Milton’s 
printed pamphlets of 1659 (when his notions 
were not popular) the total disappearance of 
a tiny one is not inconceivable. However, if 
it were anonymous, a surviving copy might 
have escaped notice, as Milton’s, for the lan- 
guage is simple enough not to attract atten- 
tion, though the ideas are Miltonic enoua 
There is no copy in the Thomason tracts, but 
should any readers of ‘N. and Q.’ know of 
any reference to, or copy of, a pamphlet ol 
either of the titles cited, we should like to 
hear of it. 


T. O. Masport. 
J. Mitton FRENcH. 


ORNELIUS JANSSEN IN LAN- 

CASHIRE.—Is Cornelius Janssen known 

to have worked in Lancashire during the 

year 1631? Alternatively, can it be shown 

that he did not work in Lancashire during 
that year? 
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Scharf’s 1875 ‘ Catalogue of the Paintings 
at Knowsley ’ lists an undated oval minia- 
ture on copper of Charlotte de la Trémoille, 
whom he describes as possessing ‘‘ a girlish, 
lively & very round face.”” It can therefore 
be assumed that this portrait was made within 
a short time of her marriage in 1626. But a 

rtrait of Lady Strange may quite well have 
« painted in London. Are any other Lan- 
cashire families known to have employed this 
artist? Has a ae raisonné of his 

ks ever been compi 
a E. B. G. 


JRON FIGURE OF JOSHUA BROOKES.— 
We have a small iron figure (weight 
Qlbs.) representing a very corpulent priest. 
It was dug up a few years ago on or close by 
the site of the eighteenth-century iron foundry 
at Stanford in the parish of Bramshott, 
Hampshire, and is ak to represent Joshua 
Brookes (1754-1821), an eccentric chaplain of 
the Collegiate Church at Manchester. 

Mr. Manby A. Gibson informs us that he 
has seen a similar one in brass. What is 
known about this curious little figure? Was 
it made before or after 1821? It is not men- 
tioned in the ‘D.N.B.’ nor in the article 
on Brookes in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days.’ 


E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


“ TWELLES ” IN BRIDGE-BUILDING.-- 
The following is from an old indenture 
dated 30 Dec., 1562, in which Roger Crosseley 
does covenant 
to make or cause to be maid, one soffycient and 
Abyll bryge of stone substanciall and_ surely 
wrought in all points over the water of Hother, 
wt thre Jwelles and two buttements or land- 
stalls of hewen Stone to be takyn upon sure and 
substanciall groundworke ffoure arches playne 
wrowht and dubbyll bound and in every angle 
suffycient of bandstones. 


Are ‘‘ jwelles’’ the piers of stone between 
the arches? 


A. LANGSHAW. 
York Street, Clitheroe. 


E END OF THE GLADIATORIAL 

CONTESTS.—A lecturer recently stated 
that gladiatorial contests ceased after Tele- 
machus had jumped into the arena when a 
contest was taking place, and appealed to the 
Emperor that such exhibitions were unworthy 
of an intellectual and great nation. He was 


stoned or otherwise killed on the spot. I 
have been unable to find any account of this 
alleged event in my library, not even in the 
‘Encyclopaedia Britannica,’ 9th ed., though 


there is a long account therein of the con- 
tests which are said to have stopped when the 
Christian Emperor was in power (325). Will 
some reader kindly confirm or refute the 
story about Telemachus ? 


A. S. E. ACKERMANN. 


[The authority for the story would seem to. 
be Theodoret c.386-c.457.] 


HEEP IN LONDON PARKS.—Referring 
to the recent interesting notes on horse- 
"buses and traction-engines with a flagman, 
I believe that less than fifty years ago flocks 
of a could be seen at certain times in 
Hyde Park, the Green Park and Regent's 
Park, and should like to know if this prac- 
tice is still continued and, if not, when it 
ceased, 
Can any reader tell me where I can find 
a reference to it in any book? 


C. Tynpatt Woutcxo. 


ENSIGN CHARLES BWART, OF THE 

SCOTS GREYS.—He captured a French 
standard at Waterloo. Particulars of pic- 
tures relating to this Waterloo hero required. 


T. G. 8. 


UAKING GRASS: LOCAL NAMES 
WANTED.—In my boyhood I frequently 
heard the Quaking Grass called ‘‘ Dothery 
Dicks.’’ Is this term found elsewhere than 
in Durham? It does not, however, appear 
to have been in general use in that county, 
for I have seen it stated that in the Ryhope 
district (near Sunderland) the term used was 
‘“Dothery Ducks.’”’ Another name for it 
appears to have been Trembling Jocks.” 
y What local names was the Quaking 
Grass known in other parts of England ? 


H. Askew. 


GPURRIER SURNAME.—This surname, 
which is evidently an occupative one, does 
not appear to be very widely spread. The 
only instance of it in the county of Durham 
which I have seen on record, is that of the 
Rev, Horatio Spurrier, a vicar of Shildon, 
who was appointed in 1866. Particulars of 
persons of this name in other parts of the 
country are desired. H. Askew. 


OSTELRIES WITH NAMES FROM 
FICTION.—There is the Falstaff at 
Gads Hill and the Bailie Nicol Jarvie at 
Aberfoyle. Are there any other hostelries 
having for their sign the name of a fictitious 
character ? 
REx. 
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AMPSTEAD CHURCH: POSITION OF 
ALTAR.—The old church at Hampstead, 
besides being of special interest to lovers of 
Constable bent on commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the great artist’s death by reason 
of his grave being in the churchyard, presents 
a unique structural feature. It is so built 
that the altar is at the west end. There are, 
I believe, some half-dozen other examples of 
de-orientation. It would be interesting to 

have a list of them. 

Rex. 


NDERHILL FAMILY.—Can anyone give 
me the maiden names of the following 
wives of Underhills? 

George Underhill, died 1713, age 70 years. 
Hannah Underhill (his wife) died 1718, age 
73 years. 

William Underhill, died 1723, age 50 years. 
Katherine Underhill (his wife) died 1767, 
age 75 years, 

George Underhill, died 1770, age 51 years. 
Ann Underhill (his wife) died 1792, age 76 
years, 

Gorpon H. Poote. 


HRASE: “ BITTEN OFF MORE THAN 
ONE CAN CHEW.’’—I shall be glad to 
have the earliest use of this phrase. I think 
I have seen it in Cicero, but cannot trace 
it. The quotation books I have do not help. 


Wat. J. 


“ 4 SCARBOROUGH WARNING.” — In 

‘Redgauntlet ’ (ch. xix.) Nixon uses the 
phrase ‘‘ Scarborough warning.”” What is 
the origin of this expression ? 


H. G. L. K. 


[The usual explanation is that in 1557 Thomas 
Stafford got hold of Scarborough Castie before 
the townsmen were aware of his approach. But 
Mr. Apperson ‘ English Proverbs’ points out 
that this will not do as the phrase is mentioned 
by Heywood in 1546.] 


IFFARD: CORMEILLES: ARMS.—Can 

. some reader with access to the late Bishop 
Pearce’s book on Hartlebury Castle tell me 
whether he mentions in it any proof of the 
statement which I am told he made in cor- 
respondence that the ten torteaux of the arms 
of the See of Worcester were actually (as has 
been claimed) derived from the arms of 
Bishop Godfrey Giffard, and that the latter 
derived them from the barony of Cormeilles, 
to which his mother (a Craucombe). was a 
co-heir (through her mother, a Cormeilles) ? 


Where are these Cormeilles arms recorded? 
Heylin’s ‘ Helps to History’ is said to give 
the Cormeilles arms as Ar. three ducal 
crowns sa., but it has been suggested that 
‘‘crowns’’ is an error for crows, since black 
crowns are rather unexpected, and the family 
may have born or acquired by marriage other 
arms as well. Was there by any chance a 
Corneilles family, with whom they might have 
been confused? Certainly, the Giffards do 
not seem to have used the ten torteaux til] 
after the occurrence of the Craucombe- 
Cormeilles marriage, 
ANNE FitzGeratp. 


VIII-CENT. WEDDING CUSTOMS, - 
Can any reader tell me where I can 
obtain information as to wedding customs in 
tradesmen’s families in the larger cities, pre- 
ferably Bristol, about 1753? In particule 
the usual hour for weddings performed in 
arish churches; the dress of the bride and 
er attendants; reception after the ceremony, 
etc.? Was a weldiig trip usual at that 

date ? 

Anne FirzGeratp. 


R, POL.—Some readers may remember my 
old friend Mr, Pol, who used to feed and 
sport with the sparrows in the garden of the 
Tuileries. If any such have a photograph of 
him, will they kindly lend it to me for e 
few days? 


Bath Club, W.1. 


TRAVELLING WITH POSTILIONS.— 

When postchaises were hired from inn- 
keepers for a long journey or tour, in the 
eighteenth century, did the postilion and 
horses hired at the beginning accompany the 
traveller the whole tour, or were the postilions 
and horses changed at every stage and fresh 
ones engaged ? 


EpGar SYEps. 


J. T. 


OURCES OF QUOTATIONS WANTED— 
Whence come the following : 


(1) “I do believe in freedom’s cause 
As far away as Paris is...” 
(American). 
(2) “ O thou dear Martha, living without sin, 
And reputably rusting to the grave, 
Thou vacant house, moated about by peace, 
Thou shadow perfect, and thou blameless 


ghost, 
I ee feed my soul on ‘ Thou shalt 


(Perhaps Stephen Phillips: but not in 


Herod.’). 
STepHen GASELBE. 
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FITZGERALD’S ‘ OMAR” IN LATIN 
VERSE: H. W. GREENE. 
(clxxii. 457; clxxiii, 30). 


will, I am _ sure, forgive me 
if I enlarge upon his note, with 
information concerning my late friend Her- 
bert Wilson Greene’s remarkable and delight- 
ful translation of the Ruba‘iydét into Latin 
Elegiacs, I being one of the fortunate twenty- 
five people (or Institutions) who (or which) 
possess a copy of it. There is no indication 
of its provenance excepting, on the title-page, 
“(Privately Printed] 1893.’’ Greene, 
(through whom I presented Borrow’s beer- 
jug to the Norwich Museum, in 1928) re- 
trieved for me a copy which he had given to 
his brother, and it bears upon the title-page 
the words ‘‘ Frank from Herbert,’’ and 
“E.H-A, from H.W.G, Oct. It was 
dedicated to my whileome school-fellow (at 
Harrow), Aurelius D. Godley, (nat. 1856, 
ob, 1925), Public Orator at Oxford from 
1910 until his death, in the words, ‘‘ Aluredo 
D. Godley amicitiae magnae parvum indi- 
cium.’’ Messrs. Macmillan and the late Dr. 
W. Aldis Wright categorically refused Greene 
permission to print the original (1890 edi- 
tion) facing his Elegiacs. In 1898 the 
enthusiastic Omarian, Nathan Haskell Dole, 
of Boston (Mass.), printed FitzGerald’s 
quatrains, with Greene’s Elegiacs facing them 
in red. Of this edition there were 950 copies 
on handmade paper, and 50 on ‘“ Japan 
paper,’’ of which my copy is No. 18. This 
measures 54 x 3} ins. It was given to me 
by Greene and bears on the fly-leaf (in red), 
“Revised and corrected by me, Herbert W. 
Greene, Aug. 1898.’’ For this edition Dr. 
Aldis Wright is recorded as having “ given 
his permission ’’ to reprint the original, a 
permission that, it may be remarked, he was 
powerless to refuse. I need hardly say that 
these two volumes stand high among the 
gems of my Omar Collection, 


Epwarp 


OCATION OF PRINTING-PRESSES : 

LATIN PLACE-NAMES (elxxiii, 11, 
50).—What your correspondent (and indeed 
every book-collector and student) wants, is 
the “Orbis latinus, oder Verzeichnis der 
Wichtigsten lateinischen Orts-und Liander- 
namen,’’ by J. G. M, Graesse and F. Bene- 


dict, Berlin, 1922 (R. C. Schmidt). This. 
gives the Latin equivalent for the name of 
every spot in Europe that ever had one. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


MEMORIAL TO CAPTAIN LE GRAND 
(clxxiii, 27).—A monument with some- 
what similar inscription to that given in the 
uery exists at Arrah (Patna District, 
ngal) on the east side of the Treasury and 
Ramna Road. See ‘List of Inscriptions on 
tombs or monuments in Bengal,’ edited by 
C, R. Wilson, 1896; Calcutta; Bengal Sec- 
retariat Press; foolscap; pp. x. 250, xvi. 

In the query, for ‘‘ Rholabad”’ read 
Shahabad, and for ‘‘ Irydespore”’ read Jug- 
dispore, 

J. H. Leste, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
Copeman, 1, Palmerston Road, Sheffield, 


‘ALVERT’S BREWERY, LONDON 
(clxxiii, 27).—How long before the year- 
1715 this brewery had been in existence | can- 
not say; but in that year Christian, daughter. 
of Josiah Nicholson, brought it in marriage 
to Felix Calvert of Furneux Pelham Hall, 
Herts, — with Hunsdon House and its 
estates, Herts. Thenceforth it was the cus- 
tom for a younger son of the Calvert family 
to engage in the trade. 

The brewery was situated in Thames. 
Street, overlooking the river, but owing to its 
failure in 1858, many members of the Calvert 
family lost money. Thereafter it was carried 
on as The City of London Brewery; and in 
1922 removed to more commodious premises 
at Fulham. 

There is an account of the Brewery and its 
buildings in Mrs, E, M. Richardson’s ‘ Next 
Door Neighbours,’ published about 1923 (pp. 
63-67) which I te let Mr. Rickworp have, 
if this book is not available for him. 


H, C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


The following extract from C. R. L. 
Fletcher’s ‘Edmond Warre,’ 1922 (p. 4) may 
be of assistance to Mr, G. O. Rickworp: 


The Calvert ne were owners of a famous 
brewery in Thames Street, London (afterwards, 
1860, reorganized, largely by the exertions of 
Henry Warre as the City of London Brewery 
Co.); and William Calvert of Chiswell Street, 
London, wine merchant... Another scion of 
the same family was General Sir Harry 


Calvert, Bart., who became Adjutant-General 
in 1799 and died as Lieut-Governor of Chelsea 
Hospital in 1826; his son succeeded to the. 
Verney estates and took the name of Verney. 
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If Mr, Rickworp wishes, I can put him in 
communication with members of the family 
now living. 

DupLey WRIGHT. 


“ DRINTER’S DEVIL” (clxxiii, 27).—l 

have discovered an example of the use 
of this term (apparently with its modern sig- 
nificance) as early as 1730. It occurs in the 
Daily Post of Dec. 3 of that year, where there 
is a description of a procession in honour of 
the dramatist Henry Carey, which was to 
make its way to Drury Lane Playhouse on 
one of his benefit nights : 

A great multitude of booksellers, authors and 
printers (we read) form themselves into a body 
at Temple Bar, from which they march wit 
great decency to Covent Garden, preceded by a 
little army of printers’ devils, with their 
proper implements. 

The context suggests that the term was 
already wealbovtabtiched in the language, 


FRreperick T, Woop. 


QEIZE QUARTIERS ” (clxxii, 283, 337, 

374, 411).—Although it is impossible for 
me to claim coat armour for all of the families 
represented by my great-great-grandparents, 
I am fortunately able to name those sixteen 
individuals. The families represented are: 
Doane, Doane, How, Cobleigh, Randall, 
Ayres, Farwell, Maynard, Gilbert, Sherwood, 
Smith, Soule, Soule, Elliott, Flint and Ufford. 
All of these families are known to have come 
to New England from England before 1675, 
except the Randall family, which was of 
Irish origin, the progenitor being an Irish 
soldier who fought in the French and Indian 
wars, and remained in Lower Canada (i.e., 
Quebec) after those wars were over. Since 
the two  great-great-grandparents named 
Soule were brother and sister, I do not have 
thirty-two ancestors in the next generation. 
Moreover, genealogists have been unable to 
identify the parents of the second Doane. So, 
I am able to identify only twenty-eight of 
the thirty in the sixth generation. These 
bring in the additional families of Smith, 
Newton, Wilder, Bowen, Converse, Calef, 
Hubbard, Merwin, Noble, Parmenter, Hun- 
gerford, another Elliot, Harriman and 
Durand, 

My wife is likewise able to name her six- 
teen ne: Sherman, 
Tabor, Clarke, Rogers, Howland. Baker, 
Greene, Champlin, Lawton, another Greene, 
Barker, Ward, Tilley, Nicoll, Tew and 
Wilson. Two of the thirty-two in the next 
generation are missing, but the additional 


— 


families are Sisson, Mosher, Spooner, Barker, 
Simpson, Marshall, Pendleton, Foster, Dyer, 
another Lawton, another Rogers, Boutin (i.e,, 
Boutineau), Arnold and Nichols. 

Thus my children are able to name thirty. 
two families in their sixth generation, This 
is probably due to the fact that their ances. 
tors have lived in the comparatively restricted 
area of New England for about three cen- 
turies, and have not moved about, even within 
that area, during the last hundred and thirty. 
five years. 

GitBert H, Doane. 

University of Nebraska, U.S.A. 

HIGHBROW (clxxii, 427; clxxiii, 15, 

50).—I note in T. Watson’s ‘ Passionate 
Centurie of Love,’ c. 1581, the following, in 
the address to Lord Edward de Vere, Earle 
of Oxenforde, etc. : 

I humbly make request, that if any storme 
fall unlooked for (by the fault of malicious 
high foreheads or the poyson of evill edged 
tongues) these my little ones maye shrowde 
themselves under the broadleafed Platane of 
your Honours patronage. 


A Ex. G. Morrat. 
Royal Institution of S. Wales, Swansea. 


ALLINGTON OF HORSEHEATH (elxxiii, 
27).—All the information asked for re- 
garding this family is to be found in a long 
pedigree in Clutterbuck’s ‘ History of Herts,’ 
vol, ii., pp. 542-3. If this is not available 
I shall be happy to supply it in detail. 
H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 

Sir Giles Allington (or Alington) of Horse- 
heath, said to have been a descendant of an 
old Norman family, was the progenitor of 
the Lords Alington. His fourth son, Wil- 
liam, was created Lord Alington of Killard, 
Co. Cork, 28 July, 1642. His second son, 
William, a Major-General in the Army and 
Constable of the Tower of London, who sue- 
ceeded his elder brother (Giles, who died 
young and unmarried) as 3rd Baron, was 
created a peer of England, as Baron Alington 
of Wymondley. The English became extinct 
on the death of the second holder, Giles, in 
1691, and that of Ireland reverted to his 
uncle, Hildebrand, who died s.p. 1772-3. 

Sir Giles had a son and heir named Robert, 
of Horseheath, whose daughter Elizabeta 
married Thomas Soame, of Bradley, Co. Suf- 
folk. I cannot trace a Richard. 

Richard Savage, the poet, was the natural 
son of Anne, Countess of Macclesfield, by the 
Earl Rivers, and might have been considered 
as the lawful child of the Earl of Maccles- 
field, but his mother, in order to procure 4 
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gparation from her husband, made a public 
confession of her shameless conduct. 

The husband of Dorothy Cecil is described 
as Sir Giles Alington of Horseheath, and 
was no doubt the Sir Giles mentioned above. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


pARLY DISINFECTANTS (clxxii. 388, 
448; clxxiii, 34).—To go back to the 
Plague of 1665; the Post Office authorities 
i issued instructions to affected 
towns to air letters over vinegar before send- 
ing them on. They reported the men in their 
own office as ‘‘ so fumed morning and night 
that they can hardly see each other, but had 
the contagion been catching by letters they 
had been dead long ago.” 

At the same period, sixty years after King 
Jamie’s ‘ Counterblast ’ against ‘‘ tossing of 
tobacco pipes . . . making the filthy smoke 
amd stink thereof to exhale athwart the 
dishes and infect the air,’’ the powers at 
Eton College were mindful of the supposed 
medicinal value of tobacco. For, by as early 
as 1573, expensive as tobacco was (sixteen 

ars later it sold at 3s. 4d. an ounce), it 

been ‘‘greatly taken up and used in 
England, against Rheums and some other 
diseases engendered in the lungs and inward 

rts.”’ ae in Holinshed). Hence a 
jarist recorded : 


Even children were obliged to smoak—and 
Iremember that I heard formerly Tom Rogers, 
who was yeoman beadle, say that when he was 
that year a school boy at Eaton, all the boys 
of the school were obliged to smoak in the 
school every morning, and that he was never 
whipped so muck in his life as he was one 
morning for not smoaking. (Quoted in 
‘Etoniana.”’) 
FrepERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 

Glenthorne, Ringmore, Devon. 


OF WHALING (clxxii, 389).— 
The following references may be of use : 
Abbott, W. J.—‘ American Merchant Ships 

and Sailors.’ Ch, iv. N.Y., Dodd, 1902. 
Allen, G. M.—‘ Whalebone Whales of New 
England.’ In Boston Society of Natural 
History, Memoirs, vol. viii., no. 2, 1916. 
(Bibliography, pp. 317-322). 

Ashley, C. W.—‘The Yankee Whaler.’ 
Boston, Houghton, Mifflin, 1926. (Biblio- 
graphy, pp. 147-149) Glossary of whaling 
terms, pp. 123-146, 

Beddard, F. E.—‘A Book of Whales.’ 
N.Y., Putnam, 1900. (Progressive Science 
ties), 

Chatterton, E, K.—‘ Whalers and Whal- 


ing.’ Philadelphia, Lippincott, 1926. 

Conway, Sir W. M.— Early Dutch and 
English Voyages to Spitzbergen in the Seven- 
teenth Century.’ Hakluyt Society, vol. xi., 
1904. 

Davis, W. M.—‘ Nimrod of the Sea; or, the 
American Whaleman.’ N.Y.. Harper, 1874. 

Dow, G. F.—‘ Whale Ships and Whaling, 
a Pictorial History of Whaling during Three 
Centuries.’ Salem, Mass., Marine Research 
Society, 1925. ‘ 

Edwards, E. J.—‘ ‘‘ Whale off!’ The 
Story of American Shore Whaling.’ N.Y., 
Stokes, 1932, 

Flower, Sir W. H.—‘ Whales and Whale 
Fisheries.’—‘ Whales, Past and’Present, and 
their Probable Origin.’ In his Essays on 
Museums, and other subjects connected with 
natural history, pp. 185-208, 

Murdoch, W. G. B.—‘ Modern Whaling 
and Bear-Hunting: a Record of Present-day 
Whaling with Up-to-date . Appliances,’ 
London, Seeley, 1917. 

Rabot, Charles.—‘ Whale Fisheries of the 
World.’ In Smithsonian Institution Annual 
Report, 1913. 

tarbuck, Alexander.—‘ History of Nan- 
tucket.’ 1924. 

State Street Trust Company, Boston. 

‘ Whale Fishery of New England.’ Boston, 
1915. (pamphlet). 

United States Dept. of State.—‘ Whaling 
and Sealing Claims against Russia.’ Appen- 
dix 1, 1902, of U.S. Dept. of State Papers 
relating to the Foreign Relations of the U.S. 
1862-1912. 

Villiers, A, J.—‘ Vanished Fleets.’ 1931. 
(pp. 151-237); ‘Whalers of the Midnight 
Sun.’ N.Y. and London; Scribner’s, 1934. 
(Modern whaling in the Antarctic). 


ANNE FITZGERALD. 


HAROLD OF ENGLAND: A LEGEND 

(clxxii, 426).—This will be found in 
‘Vita Haroldi,’ the romance of the life of 
Harold, King of England. From the unique 
manuscript in the British Museum. Edited, 
with notes and a translation by Walter de 
Gray Birch, F.S.A., published by Elliot 
Stock, 1885, 

J. F. M. 


IOVANNI BELLINI: THE ANNUN- 
CIATION IN HIS WORK (celxxiii. 27). 
—His life was written by Roger Fry in 1899, 
and it may contain the information desired 
by the querist. 
James Sreron-ANDERSON. 
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The Library. 


A Contribution to the History of Lanarkshire, 
Vol. i. By James Alexander Wilson. 
(Glasgow: J. Wylie and Co. £1 1s. net). 


E author of this compilation had a very 

just sense of the importance of the pre- 
Reformation parochial history of Scotland, 
and of the aiaiivaly slight amount of work 
that has been done in it. Here and there, 
in his book, observations made suggest that, 
on some points, he was not perfectly equippe? 
for his task: For example, at p. 182, the 
account of the Festival of Corpus Christi, or 
at p. xvi., in the Introduction, the acceptance 
of ‘‘ the root circ (hard c)’’ found also in the 
Latin ‘‘circus’’ as the source of the word 
‘kirk ’’—a derivation which is to make 
“kirk”? signify primarily ‘‘a circle of 
stones, or a round barrow, i.e., a circular 
burial place.’’ Hence come naturally views 
about pre-historic sites used for churches and 
about circular churchyards which require 
scrutinising before acceptance, 


It would, however, a mistake to allow 
oneself to be put off by ocurrence of this sort 
of eccentricity. The back-bone, so to put it, 
of this work is a list, for oe 

e 


Lanark 

arishes, of the pre-Reformation clergy who 
held them. A biographical account is given 
of each one, presenting the documentary evi- 
dence yet existing for his career, which inevit- 
ably is often meagre, but in more cases than 
might have been expected, fairly abundant. 
A majority of lists start with a thirteenth- 
century date, but Syrand, the priest of Petti- 
nain, first comes before us in a charter of 
about 1147, when forest rights once held by 
him were granted by King David to his clerk, 
Nicholas, and to about the same date belongs 
Helpius, the first prebendary of Govan, when 
Bishop Herbert erected Govan into a prebend 
of Glasgow. The latest initial date is that 
for Master William Glendinning of Craw- 
fordjohn——1450—a parish of which but scanty 
records remain. 

If these lists of clergy stand first, they 
do not stand alone as important material. 
Visits, we are told, were paid to every origi- 
nal parish church in Lanarkshire while the 
lists were in preparation. The photographs 
illustrating old sites, fragments of souliciiaes, 
and other points of interest are numerous and 
excellent. Systematically, pre-historic _re- 
mains; ancient names; the history and struc- 


ture of the church; the changes in ownersghj 
with any connected family history ; old build. 
ings or ruins within the parish, and any other 
matter that can claim attention from anti- 
quary or historian, are dealt with in order, 
Lists of references are scrupulously given and 
they show the very considerable field within 
which search was made for documentary data, 

The book has, moreover, the peculiarly 
attractive quality which belongs to a genuine 
labour of love. 


The Works of Morris and of Yeats in relation 
to early Saga Literature. By Dorothy M. 
Hoare. (Cambridge University  Pregs, 
6s. net). 


PHIS topic has a certain interest. Miss 
Hoare gives us, to begin with, a pleasant 
chapter on the Sagas of Trelend and Iceland, 
There is not actually much in common be- 
tween the two beyond fundamental character 
denoted by the word saga. Neither is there 
much in common between William Morris and 
Yeats beyond the fact that both turned to 
ancient tales for the matter, and to some 
extent for the inspiration, of poetry. Still, 
there is something to be got out of the com- 
arison between the literatures on the one 
and and the ts on the other, and Miss 
Hoare makes the most of it, in spite of 
inequalities and disparities. On the whole we 
found ourselves in agreement with most of 
what she says, the two points on which we 
would found a grumble being, first, that the 
book repeats itself too much: the subject 
matter, indeed, is fitter for good Quarterly 
Review article than for a book; and secondly, 
that the writing drops too often below 
mark. (‘‘In reality, there are numerous 
Irish sagas, each very different, possibly com- 
posed over anything like seven centuries.’ 
“Trish saga . . . a priceiess receptacle for 
historical investigation.’’) One constantly 
gets the impression that the writer’s mind 
was so full of pleasing but unsorted ideas 
while she was engaged in writing that she had 
often to let them come forth into sentences as 
best they could, like water tipped downright 
through a too narrow bottle-neck. 
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APPROVED are inserted free of 
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